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CASE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 





A CONSIDERABLE degrce of indignation has been excited in the 
public press by a circumstance, which cannot be better told than in 
the following passages from an article on the subject in the current 
number of the Englishman's Magazine. We do not agree however 
with all that the Magazine has proceed to say upon it; and after 
making the extracts, we shall give our reasons why. 

‘The “ Royal Society of Literature” was instituted in 1824, 
under the patronage of the late King, assisted by the zealous exer- 
tions of the learned Bishop of Salisbury. It consists, at present, of 
248 members, each of whom, with the exception of ten Royal Asso- 
ciates, contributes to the general fund, sums, varying from two to 


benefactions. The Roval Associates, on the other hand, have hith- 
erto received one hundred ‘guineas each from the King’s annual 
bounty: and another hundred guineas, derived from the same source, 
have been applied to the purchase of medals, which have been pre- 





sented, at the rate of two a year, to the most distinguished British 
and Foreign Literati. This, be it observed in passing, with two 
medals placed at the disposal of the Councils of the Royal Society, 
and of the Society of Antiquaries, is all that the Crown has ever 
done for the advancement of science or literature in Britain.* That | 
in the present instance these small rewards of merit have never been 
indiscreetly disposed of, the list of celebrated parsonages, upon whom 
they have heretofore been conferred, will abundantly testify. It 
contains the name of Mitford the historian of Greece, Angelo Mai, 
librarian of the Vatican, Major Rennell the geographer, Wilkins, 
the eminent Orientalist, Professor Schweighawuser, Dugald Stewart, 
Scott, Southey, Crabbe, Archdeacon Coxe, W. Roscoe, and Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy. And justly renowned and deserving of distinc- 
tion as this illustrious groupe of authors is, it is scarcely richer in 
characters who have toiled their laborious way to the highest sum- 
mits of fame, than the selection of individuals who now form the 
body of “ Royal Associates.’ They are, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
the Rev. Edward Davies, Dr Jamieson, the indefatigable compiler 
of the Scottish Dictionary, the Rev. T. R. Malthus, Mathias, author 
ofthe Pursuit of Literature, James Millengen, Esq., Sir William 
Ouseley, William Roscoe, the Rev. Henry J. Todd, and Sharon 
Turner, Itis our painful duty toadd, that four of the gentlemen 
whose names we have given, and perhaps the most conspicuous of 
the number, are actually, or in a great measure, dependent for their 
subsistence on the paltry pittance which they receive from the funds 
of the Society, 





* Think, benevolent and enlightened reader ; and Oh! think of it 
with more than pity! that some of those under the influence of | 
whose pages many of your most blessed and instructive hours have | 
heen spent, and whose career of worldly prosperity has been thwarted | 
not by evil propensities or luxurious indolence, but that, by the un- 
wearied toil of their great genius and understandings, they might | 
establish themselves in the memories and direct the virtues of future | 
ages ; only think of such men, in the evening of their days, and the 
sterile winter of their minds, being reduced to the necessity of prizing 
a wretched pension which many of your illiterate and soulless 
menials would scorn! But -shall we be believed when we state it ?— 
intimation has actually been given on the part of the Crown, to Mr 
Coleridge and his brother associates, that they must expect their 
allowances “very shortly” to cease. Such is the melancholy, and, 
our feelings compel us to say, most disgraceful fact.’ 

The Magazine, assuming that a minister of Lord Brougham’s 
influential and literary character cannot be without his share of 
blame in the transaction, proceeds to contrast it with his toleration 
of the Pension List, and his advocacy of retiring salaries of two 
hundred a year for the seventy preposterous Commissioners of 
Bankrupts. The King is assumed to be an unconscious party in 
the matter, and the Chancellor is recommended to tell him how the 
case stands, and to further its proper settlement. Quotations are 
then made from Mr Nicholas and Mr Babbage, to shew that govern- 
ment ought to patronize, at all events, certain directions of intel- 
lectual ability, the scientific and historical for instance: and the 
article concludes as follows :— 


‘Even of the great poets of our own day, not to go farther back in 


“ $ee Observations on Historical Literature, by Nicholas Harris Nicolas 


ation, it would have been a hard thing to take it away. 
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the history of our literature, who, we should like to know, with the 
single except ons of SirWalter Scott, Lord Byron, and Tom Moore, 


‘has ever received any adequate pecuniary recompense for the exer- 


cise of his talents? Seventy pounds for writing in an annual, is the 
sum total we believe, that Mr Wordsworth has hitherto earned by 
his works. We question whether Coleridge has been fortunate 
enough to obtain so much; and it is no secret among booksellers, 
that some of Southey’s finest poems have never defrayed the mere 
expenses of publication. We have been told, moreover, that Mr 
Murray has had along poem of Crabbe’s many years in his hands, 
the cost of printing which, he has, up to the present moment, been 
deterred from hazarding. Facts such as these are worth a folio of 
speculative arguments, and we apprehend, entirely relieve us from 
the necessity of any farther discussion. Earl Grey once exclaimed 
most indignantly, in his place in the House of Peers, against the 


: “ | ungenerousness of the Scotch towards their immortal countryman, 
ten guineas per annum, in addition to not unfrequent and liberal | Burns. We trust he still retains the same feelings by which he was 


influenced on the occasion alluded to, and that he will now prevent 
his native land from incurring a description of reproach which, in 
former days, he so eloquently and enthusiastically stigmatised. 

We agree heartily with the deduction implied in the first portion 
of this article; we doubt the second part; and we confess that we 
totally differ with the general inferences contained in the last. 


| In other words, we think it a ‘disgraceful fact’ indeed, if the 
| government have withdrawn the pensions from the men of letters 


alluded to; but we doubt whether Lord Brougham could have 
contemplated their withdrawal, in the spirit imputed to him; and 
we are strongly of opinion, that governments, in their present state 
of imperfection, have, or ought to have, nothing to do with men 
of letters, nor men of letters (as pensioners) with them. 

It may be asked, how we reconcile this last opinion with the first, 
Very easily: because it is one thing to deprive men of what they 


| have been accustomed to, and induced, perhaps wholly necessitated 


to depend on; and another, to continue the system in future. 


The Commissioners of Bankrupts were, we grant, (and so does 
the Noble Lord) ‘ enormously overpaid,’ and yet though we should 
not agree with his Lordship in recommending retiring pensions for 
all of them (however we can understand the natural wish of q 


| statesman in his position to sweeten the bitterness of reform), we 


should say, that where the two hundred pounds had become a mat- 
ter of serious importance, and the Commissioner deserved consider- 
But if we 
think this, which must of necessity partake of an assumption, and 
which concerns men bred up in a thriving profession, how much 


| harder must we think it to take the money he has depended upon 
| from the man of letters? from a man who has, probably delighted 


or instructed the community (perhaps both); whose anxieties are 
doubled by the sensibility and imagination that have made him the 
delightful instructor ; and who by the very nature of what has ren- 
dered him most useful to the world; has probably been incapacitated 
from pursuing his worldly advantages ? 

If the government have objections to any political vpinions enter- 
tained by some of the gentlemen in question (which is probably the 
case :—and we have still greater ones for that matter) surely it is 
beneath its dignity to manifest them in this sort of way. If it thinks 
any of them over-paid,—if there are some who are otherwise pro- 
vided for, and do not, or ought not to want the two hundred pounds, 
would it not be better to say so, and candidly state the reasons ? 
A resumption of the monies on that’account would indeed not only 
be reasonable, but a matter of duty; and we should not care who 
lost it, whether Mr Malthus or Mr Roscoe. If the resumption did 
not proceed upon this principle, or upon some other sufficing one 
which the public are not acquainted with (and which it will be very 
necessary to make them acquainted with, should the measure have 
taken place), it is not to be expected that the ministers will regard 
all the losers of pensions with the same eyes. The Tory part 
may be suffered to go their ways, to get what lodging and make what 
breakfast they can: but will not some snug reconciling corners be 
found out for the Whig ? 


On the other hand we are to suppose perhaps, that government, 
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even should it carry the measure into effect, will act impartially still, 
and provide for the impoverished associates in some better manner, 
with no regard to their opinion. Mr Malthus for instance, if he 
become poor, might have the salary of his professorship increased. 
Mr Malthus we requested to accept a place in the pension-list, in 
consideration, not of the politics in his Pursuits of Literature, but 
of the pains he has taken to give his countrymen a taste for Italian 





Literature ; and Mr Roscoe might be invited to take a place under 
government, or have a present made him for his elegant histories, 
and his own liberality in all liberal causes. 

This however would only be breaking up an establishment found- 


| that it should not be so. 
| ° . 
| be got out of writers and reformers as possible, at whatever expence 





dispense with wordly honours:’ (for Molitre, by the way, the most 
original genius of that time, was never admitted into the academy), 
If we could not have attained to this lot (for we hardly dare in this 
commercial country to mention another proviso) we should have 
said ‘* Make us La Fontaine, who goes and lives twenty years with 
some rich friend, as innocent of any harm in it as a child, and who 
writes what he thinks charming verses, sitting all day under a tree.” 
—This is not the style in England: and perhaps, for the sake of 
what England and all the world are to be some day, it is better 
It is better perhaps that as much should 


ed by Tories (for such is the Royal Society of Literature) and | to themselves; since want and uneasiness are more powerful movers 


transferring its materials into the hands of Whig patronage. 

For our parts, we plainly confess, that we are averse to all inter- 
ferences of government with the Republic of letters; and to all 
hamperings of themselves with power, on the part of its members. 
We dislike Royal Societies of all kinds ; we think (and have great 
reasons to think from the histories of all of them) that they never 
produced any great geniuses, that they have perplexed and dis- 
honoured many, and that from their nature and connexion with 
an influence they have nothing to do with genius, (perhaps is 


instinctively opposed to it), they have a tendency to degenerate, | 


and always do degenerate, into mere corporate bodies of intriguers, 
in which the baser spirits naturally get the ascendancy.—Indeed 
all corporate bodies conferring honours and emoluments, have this 
tendency.—Such has been the case with philosophical societies, 
with painting societies, with musical societies, with literary societies : 


and what is very curious, the only exception we ever heard of, at | 


once disproved the rule, and shewed that the society did good to 
nobody: for when the advancement of knowledge in France grew 
too powerful for the court, that very circumstance, aided by that 
natural jealousy of titular and extrinsic authority, which is an intel- 
lectual instinct, threw the leading members of the French Academy 
right into the arms of the public. Voltaire himself was one of the 
‘Gentlemen of the King’s Bed-chamber,’ and had regard enough for 


the designation to sign it occasionally in his letters! Yet now there | 


is nothing in his history which strikes us as a more ludicrous feature, 
and Voltaire was the greatest man in the Academy. These royal 
societies are only good for petty purposes and petty men. See 
what a poor shew their Royal Society of Literature makes! but it 
would make a far poorer, if all the names were set down! It can 
boast of one man of genius, we grant: (Mr Coleridge) he is a great 
and good humoured casuist, and has a right to make himself easy 
with a thing convenient to him, since his genius is of that reconcil- 
ing order. The society has also a few names of undoubted talent. 
But where are all the names of talent and genius that do not belong 
to it, and that nothing, we suspect, would induce to belong to it? 
Who wants their stamp on his back, if he is worth anything ? and 
what is the stamp worth, even with the word ‘royal’ about it. 
Mr Robinson's sheep in Peter Pindar, were stamped after a similar 
fashion, and were turned out of the market for being incompetent 
mutton, 

If a man of letters, who is an honest man besides, can go all 
lengths with a government, let him, inthe name of God, help it, 


and be blessed by it, as much as he can: but still let him not accept | 


titles which no government can bestow without an absurdity. Let 


him be cautious how he commits himself in every respect, “ for | 


better, for worse :” for it is out of the most precious part of his 
talent, perhaps out of the very pains ‘and difficulty with which he 
makes his way though convertional difficulties, that society is to 


be most benefited ; and this part he owes eminently to society at | 


large, and not to any modification or management of it. For our- 
selves, who may speak on the subject, as members of the common 
body of literature, and who live equally out of the pale of govern- 
ment and influence, and of the patronage of the great, we should 
say, that supposing us to be in want of patronage and in possession 
of talent enough to make it an honour to notice us, our supposing 
that we went sufficiently out in the world to attract it, and procure 
great friends,we had much rather be indebted to private munificence 
than to royal or ministerial, in other words, (for it only amounts to 
that) we would much rather have some great and comparatively 
private friend, rich enough to assist us, and amiable enough to render 
obligation delightful, than become the public property of any man, 
or of any government. 
might have envied the genius of Racine and Boileau and other 
paid flatterers of Louis XLV. and we should not chuse to have been 
paid for flattery, and said nothing. If a divinity had given us 
our choice in these times, we should have said, ‘ Make us Moliére, 
whose genius gets him riches, and at the same time enabled him to 


We should have hated the lot, however we | 


than a quiet lot. At least, this is a consolatory reflection to those 
who can afford sorrow still less than expense, and who may happen 
(supposing any such person to be in it) to be turned out of the funds 
of the Royal Society. We advise him to begin writing and reforming 
with all his might and main. 
[Since the above was written, the following letter has appeared 
|in the 7imes. We confess we do not understand the spirit in 
which the sum of 200/. was offered to Mr Coleridge in lieu of his 
| pension, and do not wonder that he refused it :—} 


‘ TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

‘ Sir,—In consequence of a paragraph which appeared in the 
| Times of this day, I think it expedient to state the fact respecting 
| Mr Coleridge as it actually is. On the sudden suppression of the 
' Roval Society of Literature, with the extinction of the honours and 
annual honoraria of the Royal Associateships, a representation in 
Mr Coleridge’s behalf was made to Lord Brougham, who promptly 
/ and kindly commended the case to Lord Grey’s consideration, The 
result of the application was, that a sum of 200/., the one moiety to 
| be received forthwith, and the other the year following, by a private 
| grant from the Treasury, was placed at Mr Coleridge’s acceptance; 

but he felt it his duty most respectfully to decline it, though with 
| every grateful acknowledgment of the prompt and courteous atten- 
| tion which his case had received from both their Lordships. 

‘ [remain, Sir, your’s respectfully, 

| * James GILLMAN. 
| € Highgate, June 3.’ 








NEW SERIES OF NOVELS.* 
This series is intended to comprise the best novels of Fielding, 
| Smollett, Goldsmith, Sterne, Swift, Cervantes, Le Sage, Defoe, 
| &c.—of those, in short, which have attained the reputation of 
classical, and are not of modern, or at least of very recent date. 
he first two volumes (all that are yet published) contain ‘ Robin. 
| son Crusoe,’ the work to which Daniel Defoe principally owes {his 
reputation, although he is equally entitled to remembrance and 
admiration for his inflexible integrity, and his straight-forward pur- 
| suit of good and manly objects, regardless of the virulence of ene- 
mies, and the lukewarmness and ingratitude of partisans and pre- 
tended friends. The purchasers of these volumes will be able to 
form their own opinion of Defoe, as a man as well as an author ; 
for while they wil! here renew their youthful delight in the perusal 
of his matchless fiction, they will derive no less pleasure in contem- 
plating, in the well-condensed narrative of his chequered life, pre- 
| fixed to the first volume, how estimable he was both in his public 
| and private relations with society, to which he studied to do good, 


_indefatigably and without ostentation. 

The volumess are illustrated by several etchings by George 
Cruickshank, which to superficial observation may appear to want 
finish. On examination, they will be found to be the sketches of a 
master hand, and really illustrations of the characters and scenery 
| of the novel. The volumes are tastefully got up; the binding is of 
glazed calico watered, of a pale colour, and the very labels are 
novel and elegant. ‘ Humphry Clinker,’ by Smollett, is to follow. 





OrnitnoLocicaL History or Britisa Birps. By Colonel G. 
Montagu, F.S.S._ Second edition. With a Plan of Study, and 
many New Articles and Original Observations. By James Rennie, 
A.M. A.L.S. 8vo. pp. 592. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

WE are happy to see a new edition of this admirable work, which 

has been long out of print ; and we congratulate the public,—more 

| especially the students of Natural History,—that it has fallen into 
such competent hands, as to ensure improvement wherever there is 
addition. Mr Rennie is one of the few naturalists who study 
| nature in the original, who seek her in her favourite haunts, and 
converse with her ¢éte-d-téte. 





The ‘plan of study’ which he 
recommends, is no other than a pursuit of the same course. He 
would have the student not content himself with book knowledge 


* The Novelist's Library, edited by Thomas Roscoe. Esq. with Illustrations 
from original designs. (To be published monthly, uniform with the Waver- 
| ley Novels.) London, Cochrane and Pickersgill, 1831. 
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yor altogether reject it, but refer to books only when he secks 
answers to questions which Nature herself has proposed to him. 
We fully agree with him, that Nature will never be understood by 
those who content themselves with studying books, many of which 
are written by persons but little conversant with her ; and we accord 
in the opinion, that more is to be learnt by one observant walk in 
the fields or woods, than by weeks of mere reading. But we think 
our author goes a little too far, when he says, that, by his plan, 
‘ any person, with a little care, may become a tolerably good natu- 
ralist, the first walk he takes in the fields, without much knowledge 
of books.’ 

Mr Rennie has a chapter on the Linnzan system, in which he 
touches upon the merits and demerits of its illustrious author, in 
other branches of natural history, particularly in botany, which is 
considered as having been his favourite pursuit, and that in which 
he was most successful. It has been the fashion of late to under- 
value Linnaeus. Some writers have even spoken of him with a 
disrespect far more degrading to themselves than to him. Mr 
Rennie does not join in this outcry against a man who has done so 
much for the science, but we think he scarcely does him justice. 
He truly observes, that the several systems of Linnaeus are merely 
an index to the book of Nature; but he admits that it is ‘a mira- 
culous index.’ He objects, that Linnzus had narrow views of 





science. System itself, he observes, is a mere cabinet, with com- 
partments for depositing a variety of little facts, which, ‘ scattered 
through the memory at random,’ would be in danger of being lost. 
But the grounds upon which certain articles are placed in the same 
compartment, and their relative connection with neighbouring com- 
partments, led to conjectures and enquiries of infinite importance, 
and if Linnzeus did not follow up these enquiries, it should be 
remembered that he had a great work before him. He found the | 
productions of Nature thrown together in chaotic confusion; he so | 
arranged them as to enable his successors to distinguish one from 

the other, with a readiness that left them leisure to examine their 





inclined to attribute to her more ingenuity than facts will corrobo- 
rate. Albertus Magnus, for example, says, “she not only constructs 
two passages for her nest, one for entering, and another for going 
out, but frequently makes two nests on contiguous trees, with the 
design of misleading plunderers, who may as readily choose the 
empty nest as the one containing the eggs; on the same principle 
that Dionysius the Tyrant ha: thirty sleeping rooms.” — Others 
maintain that the opening opposite the passage is for the tail of the 
mother magpie while hatching ; but before speculating upon the use 
of this, it would have been well to ascertain its existence ; for{among 
the numerous magpie’s nests which I have seen, (two very perfect 
ones are now before me) the alleged second opening is by no means 
apparent, though in some instances the twigs may appear more 
loosely woven than in others, but seldom so much so, I think, as to 


| admit a passage to the bird.’ 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Droury-Lane.—The Exile—The Waterman—The Legion of Honour. 
Covent-Garben.—Romeo and Juliet—Napoleon Buonaparte. 





QUEEN’s THEATRE. 
ANOTHER new trifle was produced here last night, called My Friend 


from Town, or the Election. It is attributed to Mr Lunn. It isa 
pity the author has given it the second title, because, though there 
really is an election in the piece, the name looks just now like a 
trick; and if tricks succeed at first (which is doubtful) they are 


sure to do harm in the long-run. If we did not pique ourselves on 


our impartiality, we confess, for one, that we should be always set 
against a new production by the appearance of a trick. Perhaps we 
are so in the present instance, for in justice to the author, we must 
say that the audience saw things to applaud in it, where they were 
invisible to us. On the other hand, we must confess that some 





history and qualities; and surely he is not to be accused of narrow 
views, who undertook and executed a task of such magnitude. 
His object was to prepare for the world what Mr Rennie justly 
terms the alphabet of Natural History; and is it a subject of regret, 


or of reproach, that, having farmed a few of the letters, he did not | 


proceed to compound words and sentences, and so leave his alpha- 
bet unfinished ? Upon this principle we might pull down the fame 


of some of the greatest founders of systems, and even of society,— |g through a whole first act, with little or no signs of existence on 


from Bacon up to Cadmus. Bacon discovered little, except the 
necessity for discovery; yet it is to him we owe all that we have 
discovered since. When Linnzus wrote, the great desideratum was 
an alphabet and grammar,—he gave us that alphabet and grammar; 
and it is our business to study the language of Nature, by their 
help. We have no right to complain that the grammar is not an 
epic poem, or to blame its author if half witted people mistake it 
for such. To mistake the means for the end, is an error not con- | 
fined to botany or to natural history. How many boys lose the | 
best years of their lives in learning the dead languages, who make 
little or no use of them when acquired? Are we, therefore, to | 
blame the writers of the grammars and dictionaries, because they 
were not Virgil, Horace, and Homer? Linnzus never professed to 
be fully acquainted with the works of Nature, but to have enabled | 
others to study them with facility. Even supposing that other 
systems may be discovered, that are thought more efficacious, does 
that lower the merit of Linnaeus? He did much for his time and 
means, but it does not follow that he should have cast behind him 
the knowledge of all future ages. It is well known, and has often 
been observed with regard to Newton himself, that the knowledge 
of a child in one age would have sufficed to make a sage in a former. 
The more plainly young people are made to distinguish the means 
from the end, and to recognize system for neither more nor less 
than it is, the better it will be for all parties; but to complain that 


| 


should complain that shoes did not fit him at that age which were 
made for him at ten. 

The prefatory matter furnished to the Ornithological Dictionary 
is not all that the editor has added to the original work. Many 
facts and observations are scattered through it, under the heads to 
which they refer; and as the editor is as little disposed as the 
original author to take things for granted, the additions are 
more or less valuable. The following passage is one among m 
that shew Mr Rennie to be an observer, not a compiler :— 


_ ‘Amongst our larger birds the magpie excels all her congeners 
in architectural skill, though several of the older naturalists were 


| us feel for them. 


act, t 


| performed in a more solid style than we have yet seen him. 
i the piece can hardly have a run, There is such a zealous variety 
a ? : . 

| of pieces at this theatre, that it deserves to succeed ; 
any 


were passed over, which might equally as well have been approved. 
We do not quite understand the audiences at this theatre. They 
are very good-natured, but as unaccountably silent on some occa- 
sions as they are laudatory on others. 


Is it dullness ? or what is 
it ? 


If they are friends who do not think themselves justified in 
condemning, how is it that they do not approve? And if not, 
what is it that makes them so capricious? The performers often 


the part of the beholders ; which, critics as we are, has often made 
By the time the curtain has risen for the second 
he house has waked up, and then an applause ensues, as 
unaccountable as the previous silence. One would think that the 
neighbourhood had not yet recovered the novelty of having a 
theatre among them, and that they took time every night to digest 
their amazement. Or has the Tabernacle made them timid ? 

We know not what to say of the plot of the new piece. It is of 
avery rambling kind, and yet confined to the exhibition of a charac- 
teror two. Mr Pump, a shoemaker (WILKINsON) is ambitious of 
being a member of a literary society; and Sir Omnibus Dabble, a 
general busy body (Mr Green) undertakes to secure his election. 


| Pump hopes at the same time to secure Sir Omnibus for his daughter. 
ip hop ghter, 


but the latter is in love with a young gentleman, who engages the 
knight’s epistolary talents in aid of his application to the father ; 
and as Sir Omnibus is not made acquainted with the names of the 
parties, he is accessory to the old trisk of plotting against himself. 
The upshot is, that the knight is not married, and the shoemaker 
not elected; and the young gentleman succeeds, as all young gen- 
tlemen do in farces. The best scene in the piece is perhaps that in 


_ which the would-be academician gives a specimen of his abilities 
the means are not the end, is about as wise as if a man of twenty | before one of the electors, in a touching account of the natural 
history and properties of the donkey; the inference from which 
| was obvious, 


There are some good puns ; and Wiikinson made 
| his usual quaint air and incompetency effective; and GREEN, not 
| being tickled into an excess of the fidgets by a foppish character, 


But 


but they are 
apt to have no stamina. 





Tue Livinc Painters, NoIV. [Messrs Collins, Daniel, and Cooper) will ap- 


| pear to-morrow. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Courtier Reprovep sy a Kinc.—Philip the second, of 
Spain, having granted a general amnesty to a rebellions citv, with the ex- 
ception of certain persons, a courtier informed him of the place where a 
gentleman was hidden who was not included in the amnesty. * You would 
have done better,”’ said the king, ** to have gone and told him that I am 
here than to come and tell me where he is.” 


INFALUrBiLity Correcren.—In 1586 Philip the second of Spain 
vent the young constable of Castile to Rome to congratulate Sixtns the 
Fifth upon his exaltation. The Pontiff. dissatisfied at the youth of the Am- 
bassador, pettishly said ** Is yonr master deficient in men, that he has sent 
me an Ambassador without a beard.’—‘* If my Sovereign had thonght,” 
replied the prond Spaniard, ‘* that the merit consisted in the beard, he would 
no doubt have sent you a goat, and not a gentleman like me.” 


Tue Geeex Kacexps.—Lord Londonderry, who is something of 
a literary character, has discovered the period pointed ont by the Greek 
Kalends, hitherto supposed to be nnapproachable ; for we find it stated in 





the papers, that when asked at what time he intended to have his windows— | 


those demolished at Holdernesse Honse the night of their non-illumination— 
repaired, he answered, ‘ not nntil the defeat of the Reform Bill’ We are 
right, then, in fixing these repairs at the Greek Kalends, and recommend 
patience to the family glazier.—Globe, 


Carese Prety.—In this village (Baitenzorg, in Batavia), there 
isa sreet nearly a mile long inhabited solely by Chinese. We called at 
several of their houses, and found in each an idol of some kind. That which 
most surprised us was a French engraving of the Emperor Napoleon Bona- 
parte, in a gilt frame, before which incense was burning ; and the old man 
to whom the picture belonged, in our presence. paid it divine honours, 
howing himself in varions antic attitudes. and offering a prayer for bless- 
ings upon himself and family. When we asked him why he worshipped that 
as a god, which came from Enrope. and no! from his own country, he frankly 
replied, ‘Oh, we worship anything !’—Tyerman and Bennet’s Missionary 
Travels. 


Cunnine a Poor Quatiry.—Cunning has effect from the cre- 
dolity of others, rather than from the abilities of those who are cunning, 
It requires no extraordinary talents to lie and deceive. It requires great 
abilities to have the power of being very wicked ; but not to be very 
wicked. A man who has the power. which great abilities procure him, may 
nse it well or ill. Wickedness is alwavs easier than virtne, for it takes the 
short eut to everything. It is mnch easier to steal a hundred pounds than to 
get it by hard labour or any other way. Consider only what act of wicked- 
ness requires great abilities to commit, when once the person who is to do it 


has the power ; for there is the distinction, It requires great abilities to | 


conqner an army, but none to massacre it after it is conquered.—Johnson, 


— When one of these ravenous animals (the hog) is happy 
enough to find a banana-tree, with a bunch of ripe frnit suspended above 
his reach, but not above his ambition, he does not waste his strength, like 


AEsop’s fox with the grapes, leaping at an unattainable object, bunt wisely | 


and leisurely sets himself to euaw through the trunk, and bring the treasure 
to the eronnd, and this he will never relinquish, thongh he toil for honrs, 
till his industry has been rewarded, and he literally eats the fruits of his 
labour.— Tyerman and Bennet’s Missionary Travels. 


THIS EVENING. 


, . 
KING’S THEATRE. 
An Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
TANCREDI. 
{By Rossin1.} 
Amenaide, beloved by Tancredi . . ... . Madame M. Lalande. 
Isaura, her Attendant . Madame Castelli. 

Mee © 6-6-0 «ss . Madame Pasta. 
Orbazzano, his Rival . . . . . ° Signor Santini. 
Argirio, the Father of Amenaide . . ..... Signor Rubini. 
Roggiero, the Friend and Companion of Tancredi Signor Galli. 
After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Water Scott's Novel of 
KENILWORTH. 

[By M. DesHaves.} 

The Music by Signor Costa. 

In which Mademoiselle Taglioni will dance ‘ The Tyrolienne.’ 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Play of 
THE IRON CHEST. 
[By Cotman, the Younger.] 
Helen, Miss Phillips. Barbara, Miss Pearson. 
Blanche, Mrs Waylett. Judith, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Edward Mortimer, Mr Kean. Fitzharding, Mr Younge. 





Wilford, Mr Wallack. Adam Winterton, Mr W. Farren. Rawbold, Mr Cooper. 


Sampson, Mr Harley. 


Armstrong, Mr Sinclair. 
Orson, Mr Bedford. 


Robber's Boy, Miss Poole. 
After which, 


TABLEAUX VIVANS. 
Suggested by and illustrating A. Scheffer's beautiful Print, called The 
SOLDIER'S WIDOW! 
The whole composed and arranged by Mr W. Barrymorr. 
The Action of the Scene will be confined solely to the expressive Movernents of 
Rossini’s beautiful Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ which will be pourtrayed in 
character, by Mrs W. Barrymore, as The So'dier’s Widow. 


The whole to conclude with 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
French—Da Costa’s Wife, Mrs Webster. Maainette, Miss Phillip:. 
Rose, Miss Butlin. Jeannette, Mrs Broad. 
Napoleon, Mr J. Vining. General Frimont, Mr C. Jones. 
Ceneral Dusheme, Mr H. Williams. Maladroit, Mr Benson Hill. 
Guillet, Mr Honor. Antoine, Mr Howel. Jacques, Mr Eaton. 
Jean da Costa. Mr Webster. 
English.— Vary Cameron, Miss Crawford. Duke of Wellington, Mr Younge, 
Lord Hill, Mr Hengler. Duke ef Branswick, Mr Smith. 
Prince of Oronge, Mr Williams. Marquis of Anglesea, Mr Cuoke. 
Corporal Standfast, Mr Yarnold. Robert Thompson, Mr Green. 
Molly Malonev, Mr Porteus. 
Prussians—Phedora, Miss Huddart. Delis, Miss Ballin. 
Kouac, Mr Bland. Petran, Mr Cooke. 
Dolitz, Mr Fenton. fredawski, Mr T. Blanchard. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, cal’ed 


AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
{Adapted by Sir Georce Smarrt.] 
Lesbia, Miss H. Cawse. 

: Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses torton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 
Azor, Mr Wilson. Leander, Mr Morley. 

Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


Fatima, Miss Cawse. Zemira, Miss Inverarity. 


After which a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Five Parts, called 
NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stansbury 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Vr G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Veadows. 

Doppet, Mr Collett. Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 

Part t.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Part 3.—The Palace of Schienbruyn (Vienna), May, 1809. 

Part 4.—Monterean (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau talace. April, 1814. 





To-morrow, The Provoked Husband; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The Musical Drama, in Two Acts, eatitled 
JOHN OF PARIS. 
{By Mr Pocock.]} 
Princess of Navarre, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘Should he upbraid.’ 
Olivia, Miss Vincent, in which she will introduce ‘Smart young Bachelo's.’ 


Rosa, Mrs C. Hill. John of Paris, Mr Osbaldiston. 
Grand Chamberlain, Mr Williams. Pedrigo Potts, Mr Vale. Philip, Mr Ransford 


' 
| 
| 
‘ 
i 
| 


After which, a Dramatic Sketch from ‘ Netley Abbey,’ called 
YARD-ARM AND YARD.-ARM. 

Oakland, Mr Gough. M‘Scrape, Mr D. Pitt. 
| Gunnel, Mr T. P. Cooke, who willintroduce his popular Song of “ Bound ’Prentice 
| to a Coasting Ship,” and his celebrated Hornpipe. 
| To which will be added the First Act of 

LA PEROUSE. 

Umba, Mademoiselle Rosier. La Perouse. Mr C. Hill. Kanko, Mr Honner. 

| Negaski, Mr Asbury. Potepataw, Mr Webb. Chimpanzee, Mr G. Wicland 


A GRAND MUSICAL PASTICCIO. 





| To conclude with the Melo-Dramatic Entertainment, in Two Acts, entitled 


THE FOULAHS. 
{By Mr. W. Barrywore.]} 
Emily Worthy, Miss Scott. Laura, Miss Bell. Ora, Madame Simon. 
Captain Worthy, Mr D. Pitt. Old Worthy, Mr Gough. 
Jean Phillipe Gastineau, Mr Honner. Rigid, Wr Asbury. Maline, Mr Webb 
Sergeant, Mr Hobbs. Henry, Miss Ellis. Cato, Mr C. Hill. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


A Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
MY FRIEND FROM TOWN; OR, THE ELECTION. 
Louisa, Miss Dix. Kitty, Miss Andrews. Vargery, Miss Brothers. 
Mr Pindarus Pump, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Woodville, Mr Spencer. 
Alderman Progwe!], Mr Munroe. Mr Addleton, Mr Porteus. 
Ralph, Mr Barnett. Jeremy, MrH. Cooke. John, Mr !avis. 
Chevy, Mr G. Lejeune. Jacit, Mr G, Smith. Sir Omnibus Dabble, Mr Green. 


After which, a Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, founded on the admired Ballad of 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
[By Mr M‘Farren.] 

Dame Fairly, Mi-s Wells. 
Marian, Mrs Saville. 
Auld Robin Gray, Mr Keppel. Jamie, Mr Forrester. 
Archibald Tillyvallock, Mr Munroe. 
Patie, Mr G. Lejeune. 


} 

! 

| 

| Jenny, Mrs Evans. Mrs Mac Toddy, Mrs Garrick 

| Sandy, Mr Marshall. 

Farmer Fairlie, Mr Porteus. 
Dougal, Mr Willing. Simon, Mr Davies. 

Paul Bowbell, Mr Wilkin<on. 

Gipsies— Elspeth, Miss Dix. Ronald, Mr Spencer. 


Gabriel, Mr G. Sm'th 
Gilbert, Mr H. Cooke. 


Elshie, Mr Barnett. 


To conclude with a Comic Interlude, in One Act, called 
REFORMATION. 
{By Mr Bernarp.]} 
Ellen Feelove, Miss Andrews. Mary Mayflower, Miss Forster. 
Miss Mati!da Manwaring, Mrs Garrick. 
Mr Farringdon, Mr Munroe. Francis Feelove, Esq. Mr Porteus. 
Sam Slap, Mr Marshall. Dick Dashington, Mr Green. 
In the course of the Evening, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Figaro ;’ Bishop's Overture te 
‘Guy Mannering ;’ and Winter’s Overture to ‘ I] Ratto di Proserpina.’ 





Asriey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 


Cooke’s Kouestrian Circus, Great Winpsitt. St. 
HaymarKket.—Feats of Horsemanship—The Li- 
liputian Stud of Burman Ponies — Equitation 

by the Infant Roscius — Williams’s Feats of 
Jumping—Taplin’s Act of the Drunken Dragoon 
—M Hengler, Miss and Master Cooke on the 
Tight Rope—Gymnastics—Dragon of Rhodes. 

CopurG Tueatne.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 
—The Napoleon of {uu.ble Life—The Farmers’ 
Daughter. 


Roya. Pavition Tueatre.—Orphan of Hindostan— 
A Pill for Portugal. 
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